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and the fool, the wealthy and the poor, listen simult; ously."
At that time I had not the faintest idea of becomir radio correspondent or critic, but, if I thought about matter at all, I could see no purpose in antagonism betv the Press and Broadcasting. The role of Canute is prove ally futile. On the other hand, it seemed to me that imm< benefits could accrue to both newspapers and the BJ from mutual co-operation.
So far from planning my future career as a radio cor pendent, I was worrying my head about rny duty in national  crisis,  and  failed  utterly  to  reach  any  defi conclusion.   My sympathies were with the miners who started it all, but it was obvious that the General Strike become a constitutional challenge.  Though my member! of the National Union of Journalists  had lapsed du my service in India,  I knew that members of the tli had been instructed  to "down pens."   So I fretted dithered.
One day, in this state of indecision, I bestrode my mo bicycle and went off to Oxford. The object was to vis Canadian girl whom I had met on board the Rawalpi Her father was a visiting professor and her brother a c When I arrived, covered with dust, this charming, fo right girl was, in her own flattering idiom, "tickled to deal Then she asked me, disconcertingly, if I were despatch rid Making up my mind with a sudden rush, I said, " No, becji I think the miners are quite right."
She recoiled from this thimbleful of cold water.   Oxf was almost as excited and impetuous as—report said-had been in August, 1914.   Throughout the country tl was a rush of volunteers to work on the railways   in docks,  on  buses   and   trams,   and   in  innumerable  ot capacities.   Outspoken critics said that  many a stalvi pampered youth was doing the first real day's work in life.   However,  although deploring the thoughtless  el conscious zeal with which they set about strike smash' 1 envied them their decision,  and their activity    DC